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Edwin Chadwick that presence in school would afford the best possible evidence.' Thus it came about that all factory children have for half a century past received something to call education.
Passing over many technical difficulties which were encountered in ascertaining the ages of children, whether by reference to stature, general appearance, dentition, etc., we come to the Consolidating Act, which Sir Eobert Peel carried in 1844, namely, the Factory Act (7 and 8 Viet. cap. 15). The hours of labour of children of eight (instead of nine) years of age and upwards were now reduced to six and a half, three hours' daily attendance at school for five days per week being further required. In some cases, however, alternate days of ten hours' labour and five hours' schooling were allowed. Various careful regulations were made about meal times, during which times no children nor young persons were to be allowed to remain in the workrooms. Many such regulations, which appear at first sight needless or oppressive, were found by experience to be requisite to prevent evasion of the law, and to facilitate discovery of infractions by the inspectors and sub-inspectors, who were now endowed with considerable powers. Under the original Health and Morals Act visitors were to be appointed by the local justices, but the law was generally disregarded. The Act of 1833 introduced the principle of centralisation, enabling the Crown to appoint four inspectors, with all kinds of functions, including, at that time, magisterial powers. The latter powers were retrenched by the Act of 1844, and inspectors must now prosecute before a court of summary jurisdiction; but in every other respect the inspectors have retained or advanced